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ABSTRACT 


Feminist philosophers of religion have drawn attention to desire as a 
neglected category for approaching the sources and concerns of religion. 
This paper extends this discussion by engaging with one particularly dis- 
turbing aspect of the writings of the Marquis de Sade. In a world where 
ultimate sexual pleasure is derived from destruction of the Other, Sade 
glories in describing the suffering of mothers, often at the hands of their 
own children. This paper offers one possible reading of these dark desires 
through employing aspects of psychoanalytic theory to suggest that, 
rather than isolate him from the majority of humanity, we might consider 
possible connections between the desires he details and our own. This 
involves considering the ambivalence of the mother, and thus challenging 
the (often oppressive) idealization of the all-caring, all-nurturing mother. 


Keywords: Ambivalence, Marquis de Sade, Mother, Psychoanalysis, 
Violence 


Introduction 


Feminists working in the area of philosophy of religion have consis- 
tently drawn attention to desire as a neglected category for approach- 
ing the sources and concerns of religion. This paper, while not drawing 
explicitly upon the writings of feminist philosophers of religion, nor 
indeed saying much about religion, aims to extend this discussion by 
engaging with the writings of the Marquis de Sade (1740-1814). Sade’s 
writings usher the reader into a terrifying universe of unbridled sexu- 
ality and violence. At turns titillating and sickening, his is a complex 
canon that defies any easy categorization. One aspect of his writings 
stands out as particularly disturbing: in a world where ultimate sexual 
pleasure is derived from destruction of the Other, Sade glories in 
describing the suffering of mothers, often at the hands of their own 
children. My intention is to offer one possible reading of these dark 
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desires through employing aspects of psychoanalytic theory. Such a 
reading seeks less to isolate him from the broader swathe of humanity, 
and more to explore the possible connections between the desires he 
details and our own. 

Considering Sade confronts us with the ambivalent figure of the 
mother in the developing psyche of the child. To consider such ambiv- 
alence is to challenge the idealization of the all-caring, all-nurturing 
mother. While we might see such an idealized image as supportive of 
the aims of feminism, there is something deeply oppressive about such 
a one-sided account. Anna Motz, a clinical and forensic psychologist 
who works with women convicted of violence, often against children, 
has argued that the idealization of “Woman as Mother’ enables violence 
and sexual abuse by women against their children to go undetected 
(Motz 2008). Moreover, she argues that the romanticization of mothers 
invariably leads to hostility when mothers fail to act according to this 
idealized model. As she puts it, ‘the move from idealization to denigra- 
tion can be seen in the sentimental regard with which women and chil- 
dren are held, and the rage which is evoked when their aggressive or 
sexual impulses appears to become out of control or dangerous’ (Motz 
2008: 352). 

Against this clinical backdrop, I want to argue that Sade’s stories 
offer the reader entrance into the repressed desires of the child’s earli- 
est years. The mother who emerges in his writings is a more ambivalent 
figure than the idealized images of her suggest, and to consider the role 
of the mother in Sade’s writings is to further critique patriarchal models 
of femininity and the supposed ‘essence’ of what it is to be female. 


The Sadeian Universe 


At the outset, it is worth setting the scene for the violent treatment 
meted out to mothers in Sade’s literary universe. Sade’s world is one of 
stark brutality, where pleasure is invariably linked with sexual acts that 
almost always involve some kind of violence, often death. His ‘libertines’ 
are committed to an ideal of total freedom, and they pursue their desires 
to the extreme, regardless of the number of victims left in their wake. An 
inevitable escalation of violence occurs in Sade’s writings, and each of 
the major novels culminates in some hideous scenario of death. 

Sade’s novels within a specific genre is fraught with difficulties, 
for a simple description of them as ‘pornographic’ fails to engage suf- 


1. For example, the fourth part of the 120 Days of Sodom is subtitled: “The 150 Mur- 
derous Passions’, and details the torture and murder of the libertines’ captives (Sade 
[1785] 1990a: 625-72). 
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ficiently with the variety of writing that they contain. Alongside the 
graphic description of sexual acts and the mind-numbing violence, 
there are long debates, running to tens of pages, concerning points of 
theology and morality that seem at odds with any straightforward des- 
ignation of Sade as a pornographer, or, to use Andrea Dworkin’s evoca- 
tive phrase, as ‘the consummate literary snuff artist’ (Dworkin 1981: 
92). While the works written in prison can be read as the masturbatory 
fantasies of a lonely man, Sade, at least overtly, viewed his enterprise 
rather differently. He saw himself as a philosopher whose works pro- 
vided a dramatic rendition of that philosophy (Airaksinen 1995: 5-6). 
And perhaps these views are not at odds, for, as Robert Stoller has sug- 
gested, pornography may provide ‘a special tool’ (Stoller [1975] 1986: 
83) through which one can explore the deepest (and darkest?) desires 
and fears of the human psyche. (It is this claim, in part, that informs my 
approach to Sade’s texts). 

What, then, characterizes Sade’s philosophy? At its heart lies the 
rejection of any kind of transcendent moral order in favour of the rule of 
Nature. This means that the transcendent God is rejected, or at best used 
as an entity against which to transgress. So, for the depraved monks of 
St-Mary-in-the-Wood, pleasure is derived in large part from commit- 
ting sacrilege.” At the same time, Sade rejects any morality based upon a 
high view of what it is to be human in contradistinction to the rest of the 
animal world. In Sade’s universe, there is no justice, only the ‘natural’ 
law of survival of the fittest, which, in practice, means survival of the 
strongest.’ This suggests that the ‘Nature’ Sade advocates emulating is 
not the idyllic and harmonious Nature of a Wordsworth. Sade’s Nature 
is severe, brutal and destructive, resonating with Hume’s description 
of “a blind nature, impregnated by a great and vivifying principle, and 
pouring forth from her lap, without discernment or parental care, her 
maimed and abortive children’ (Hume [1779] 1947: 211). Sade, in similar 
vein, understands Nature’s ‘purpose’ to be entropic, for ‘her’ ultimate 
goal is destruction, even if, through that destruction, new things are 
created. As one of Sade’s characters, Bressac, puts it, “Of what concern 
is it to Nature, endlessly creating, if a mound of flesh which today has 
the shape of a woman, should reproduce itself tomorrow as countless 
insects of different types?’ (Sade [1787] 1992: 40). To kill is thus to accept 
and replicate one of Nature’s most basic laws. 


2. See Sade [1791] 1990b: 612-13. 

3. Hence Dolmancé’s attack on the poor: “Destroy mercilessly, raze to the ground 
those revolting hovels where you billet the progeny of the poor’s lechery... What 
purpose, I ask, can there be in so carefully preserving these monsters?’ (Sade, Philosophy 
in the Boudoir (trans. Meredith X; London: Creation Books, 1991 [1795], p. 40). 
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This is not to say, however, that Nature is always portrayed as the 
friend of the libertine. Their relationship is categorized by both amity 
and enmity. Nature is friend insofar as she provides a rationale for the 
libertine’s actions. She is enemy, in the sense that she has the ability 
to crush even the libertine. As I shall argue, it is possible to discern a 
similar ambivalence behind Sade’s account of the mother: while she 
provides a possible (all-encompassing) source of nourishment and pos- 
sible partner for the child, she also threatens the child with annihilation. 
Identifying this ambivalence offers a possible way of reading Sade that 
goes some way to explaining the deliberate violence perpetrated against 
the maternal in his writings, and that connects his behaviour and atti- 
tudes with more general trends in human psychic development. 


Psychoanalysing Sade 


Given the complexity of Sade’s writing, it is not surprising that his 
work can be read in a variety of ways. For theorists like Roland Barthes, 
Sade is the master of transgression whose rejection of bourgeois values 
and morality enables a new, liberated existence. In order to support 
such a reading, Barthes has to maintain a sense of the ‘irrealism’ of 
Sade’s descriptions of horrifying sexual violence, as exemplified in this 
comment: 


If some group conceived the desire to realise literally one of the orgies 
Sade describes. ..the Sadian [sic] scene would quickly be seen to be utterly 
unreal: the complexity of the combinations, the partners’ contortions, the 
potency of ejaculations, and the victims’ endurance all surpass human 
nature: one would need several arms, several skins, the body of an acrobat, 
and the ability to achieve orgasm ad infinitum (Barthes 1977: 136). 


This is one way to read Sade: ignore the extent to which he could be 
read as offering exaggerated forms of the kind of abuse to be found in 
actual human relationships. The ideas behind Sade’s images are what 
matters; Sade is not providing a torturers’ manifesto, whatever readers 
like Moors Murderer Ian Brady might have believed.* Not surprisingly, 
many feminists, myself included, have been disturbed by the implica- 
tions of making such a distinction between fantasy and fact, imagina- 
tion and reality. Elsewhere, I have argued against the kind of uncritical 
dualism that informs Barthes’ approach.’ What Barthes and others like 
him do, in practice, is to make an almost absolute distinction between 


4. See Deborah Cameron and Elizabeth Frazer 1987: 138-44, for discussion of the 
role Sade’s texts appear to have played in shaping Brady’s actions and his self-designa- 
tion as ‘an intellectual’. 

5. See Clack 2002: 96-99; also Clack 2001: 262-75. 
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‘the idea’ and the way in which one acts in the world. To make such a 
distinction is to ignore the complex way in which action is informed by 
ideas and the imagination. 

To challenge readings of Sade that do not engage with the lived 
experience of sexual violence does not mean that when faced with his 
writings we should burn them as dangerous texts leading, inevitably, 
to destructive actions.’ Neither does it mean accepting a view of Sade 
as a hero who challenges social mores: despite the claims of his sup- 
porters, there is little evidence in the novels of Sade—or indeed in his 
life—to suggest that he advocated a society where gender hierarchies 
or class distinctions no longer existed. Instead, a rather more neutral 
but perhaps more challenging method can be employed, where Sade 
is viewed as offering a way into the realm of unconscious, repressed 
desire that may resonate, uncomfortably, with our own earliest psychic 
experiences. 

To introduce the idea of the unconscious is to suggest something of 
the extent to which my reading is dependent upon an acceptance of the 
broad thrust of psychoanalytic theory. Approaching Sade in this way 
is not new in itself: feminists such as Angela Carter and Jane Gallop 
have used psychoanalytic ideas to interrogate what might lie beneath 
Sade’s terrifying images and scenarios.’ While building upon aspects 
of their respective approaches, my approach is defined by considering 
the complex relationship between ideas and the way they are shaped 
by the child’s earliest experience of the external world, which, in turn, 
shapes the way in which the developing child comes to understand the 
nature of that reality. In psychoanalytic terms, sexuality is never simply 
a matter of biology but is always informed by the imagination, and thus 


6. See also Camille Paglia’s comment that: “these are ideas, not acts’ (Paglia 1991: 
242). While this may be the case, there are clearly connections between Sade’s fictional 
accounts of sexual torture and events that happen in this world. To seek to remove any 
blame from Sade by this strategy is misguided, for it makes impossible any complex 
engagement with the relationship between phantasy and reality: a relationship that is 
considered below. (The reader will note the spelling of ‘phantasy’ here: this is deliberate, 
for it is this term that is used in the literature to highlight the unconscious phantasies that, 
it is claimed, shape our engagement with the world.) 

7. Simone de Beauvoir’s introduction to 120 Days of Sodom, addresses precisely 
this conclusion: ‘Must we burn Sade?’ (Sade [1785] 1990a: 3-64). 

8. For those who do not accept the validity of psychoanalytic theory, what follows 
will probably provoke disbelief and irritation in equal measure. I suspect that one’s 
response to psychoanalysis is not dissimilar to the leap required by religious faith: when 
confronted with the idea of the unconscious and its proposed significance for under- 
standing behaviour, this theory will either make sense of one’s experience or it will 
not. 

9. See Carter 1979; Gallop 1982 and 1995. 
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phantasies — both conscious and unconscious — are understood to shape 
one’s psychosexual development. 

The notion of unconscious phantasy is controversial, even in psycho- 
analytic circles, and it was Melanie Klein’s advocacy of this idea that 
divided her and her followers from Anna Freud and her supporters 
in the years following Sigmund Freud’s death.” Yet the idea that the 
phantasies of earliest childhood, now repressed and forgotten, inform 
the way in which the world is viewed and experienced seems central 
to Freud’s own theorizing. In “Formulations on the Two Principles of 
Mental Functioning’ (1911), Freud argues that the most basic mental 
function relates to the unconscious and the phantasies that babies create 
when first encountering the external world. He views such phantasies 
as attempts at maximizing pleasure: so the child hallucinates the pres- 
ence of the absent breast (evidenced through the motion of sucking 
when the breast is withdrawn) in order to limit the pain of the absent 
mother (Freud 1911: 219 n. 4). Such hallucinations, however, do not 
bring satisfaction, and it is this disappointment that contributes to 
the development of a second mental principle concerned with reality: 
phantasies need to be checked against the experience of the external 
world. 

If Freud focused on the maximizing of pleasure in early phantasy, 
Klein shifted the discussion to explore the possibility that the child’s 
experience was shaped by a range of phantasies that describe the good 
and bad aspects of the child’s encounter with reality (Klein 1936). More- 
over, she understood all forms of thought — rational and irrational — to 
rest upon such infantile and now unconscious phantasies (Klein 1921). 
Later analysts such as Jean Laplanche and J.B. Pontalis extended this 
view, refusing to accept that a simple division could be made between 
phantasy and reality. In particular, they rejected the idea that any clear 
distinction might be made between “unconscious phantasy’ and ‘con- 
scious fantasy’. “Unconscious phantasy’ refers to the child’s earliest 
phantasies about the world and its relation to it—including its rela- 
tionship to its parents — of which the adult now has no memory, while 
‘conscious fantasy’ refers to activities such as daydreaming, and is, 
as the definition suggests, a conscious and active process. Laplanche 
and Pontalis resisted this distinction, arguing that there is a connection 
between both types of phantasy: one’s earliest phantasies inform one’s 
later (conscious) wishes. Their concern was that in making such distinc- 
tions the complex connections that exist between the unconscious and 
conscious worlds of our experience are effectively ignored (Laplanche 


10. For discussion of the “Controversial Discussions’ of the 1940s, see King and 
Steiner 1990. 
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and Pontalis 1964). And it is in the world of the imagination that one can 
begin to explore the unconscious phantasies that are at play, and that, 
in their turn, inform the way in which we engage with our world." 

It is this perceived interconnection between conscious and uncon- 
scious phantasy that informs my discussion of Sade and his portrayal 
of violence against the mother. My reading of Sade suggests a writer 
whose sexual scenarios, while revealing something of the vicissitudes 
of his own psychosexual development, more significantly enables a 
wider exploration of more general human experiences. His descrip- 
tions of violence against the mother might be read as illustrations of 
common early childhood psychic experiences, now rendered inac- 
cessible by the processes of repression. In the process of repression, 
‘unacceptable feelings and thoughts are pushed from consciousness’ 
(Milton et al. 2004: 20). But what is repressed is not dead, and it is my 
contention that Sade’s writings can be read as examples of ‘the return 
of the repressed’ (see Freud 1919: 249). In part, this would account for 
the disturbing experience of reading Sade, for he both fascinates and 
repels. This ‘uncanny’ experience suggests that something unaccept- 
able is being brought to consciousness,” something that might now be 
analysed and explored. 


Psychopathology and Normality: Sade and Ourselves 


For the psychoanalyst, human sexuality is never simply biological and 
reproductive, but is constructed by the realities and vagaries of the 
human mind, itself the product of early childhood experiences. This 
developmental view of the human psyche, distinguished by the iden- 
tification of specific overlapping stages (or positions) through which 
the child passes, suggests something of the complexity of the achieve- 
ment of human individuality. The child moves from total dependence 
on the mother to becoming an individual. The classical formulation of 
the process sees the child moving through stages of mental develop- 
ment associated with the experience of particular parts of the body. The 
pleasures of sucking (the oral stage), bowel control (the anal stage), and 
the sexual organs (the phallic stage) are particularly significant in this 
process. Negotiating the pleasures and terrors of each stage in order 
to achieve individuality is a complex process whose very complex- 
ity means that there is considerable scope for things to go wrong. If 
Freud’s early drive theory focused on the internal forces shaping the 


11. See Segal 1991 for further development of this point. 
12. As Freud describes it, “the uncanny is that class of the frightening that leads 
back to what is known of old and long familiar’ (Freud 1919: 220). 
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child’s development, later object relations theory focused on the child’s 
relationship with its mother, and the ways in which the child’s experi- 
ence of the mother affected the way in which it responded to the world. 
Psychoanalytic work in the area of psychopathology has extended this 
work to consider the implications of a disrupted relationship between 
mother and child.” 

Against this theoretical backdrop, Sade’s litany of abuse against the 
mother might be read as revealing something of his problematic rela- 
tionship with his parents (particularly his mother) and the impact that 
this had upon shaping his sexuality. As a child, Sade witnessed the 
abuse of his mother at the hands of his father, a man who in many ways 
resembles the libertine characters that Sade would later create. At the 
age of five, his mother left the family home, and he was sent to live with 
his uncle, the Abbé de Sade, who was jailed in 1762 for debauchery. By 
his early twenties, Sade had acquired a reputation as a libertine, and it 
is perhaps not surprising that his relationship with his mother-in-law, 
Mme de Montreuil, a mother whose overwhelming presence seems the 
reverse of his experience of a largely absent mother, should have been 
fraught with difficulties. The Testard Affair, when a young woman 
complained that Sade had sought to flagellate her and to have anal 
sex with her, led to his imprisonment. Released into the custody of his 
mother-in-law, the stage was set for a relationship between Sade and 
Montreuil of extreme animosity, during which time Sade was repeat- 
edly jailed for sexual crimes where beatings and anal sex took place." 

Sade’s literature, then, seems to reveal something of his own psy- 
chosexual development. The kidnappings, beatings, and aggressive 
sexual practices that define his actual sexual practices as well as the 
phantasies presented in his writings, suggest that he provides a fitting 
case study for an exploration of sadistic sexual behaviour. In such 
behaviour, Robert Stoller notes the “essential interplay between hostil- 
ity and sexual desire’ (Stoller [1975] 1986: xi). In particular, he draws 
attention to an inadequate establishment of one’s gender identity: so, 
a weak sense of one’s masculinity has to be continually addressed and 
affirmed by one’s sexual activity and phantasies. This problematic 
sense of identity is, Stoller suggests, constructed out of ‘a triad of hos- 
tility: rage at giving up one’s earliest bliss and identification with the 
mother, fear of not succeeding in escaping out of her orbit, and a need 
for revenge for her putting one in this predicament’ (Stoller [1975] 1986: 


13. To highlight problems resulting from a disrupted relationship between mother 
and child can seem problematic, particularly if analysis of this relationship is used to 
attribute blame. See Gerhardt 2004: 21-25 for sensitive engagement with this issue. 

14. For further details see Gear 1963. 
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99). That Sade might represent an example of just such a correlation 
of experiences does not seem an odd conclusion to make. The abuse 
dealt out to the mother in his novels can be read as revealing the desire 
to affect revenge upon the mother for her absence. In phantasy “one’s 
tormentors in turn will be one’s victims’ (Stoller [1975] 1986: 106). 

Fascinating as such an exploration may be, it is not my intention 
to offer a psychoanalytic biography of Sade based upon an analysis 
of the phantasies he presents. As Stoller says, while distinctive types 
of pornographic literature may tell us much about the idiosyncrasies 
of the individual psychosexual development of the author, they also 
illuminate the experiences that create and shape human sexuality more 
generally (Stoller [1975] 1986: 83). In this sense, the fact that Sade’s 
writing both repels and fascinates suggests that there is some connec- 
tion between our own, long-forgotten phantasies, and those that are 
presented to us in Sade’s writing. 

To suggest that there may be some common core to Sade’s tales 
of violence that links him, however tenuously, with our own psycho- 
sexual development is a disturbing and potentially alienating claim 
to make. To distance the Sadeian universe from our own is tempting: 
not least when we consider the murderous attitude taken towards 
the mother.’ Yet one of the great insights of Freudian theory is its 
disturbance of any straightforward distinction between ‘normal’ and 
‘abnormal’ behaviour. For Freud, “every normal person, in fact, is only 
normal on the average. His ego approximates to that of the psychotic 
in some part or other and to a greater or lesser extent’ (Freud 1937: 
235). Psychopathology and normality are not so far apart, and that is 
not so surprising given that all have to negotiate the different stages 
that shape our growing individuality and independence. Read against 
this background, Sade might be seen as enabling through his stories 
access to the horrors that lie within the psyche. As the psychotherapist 
Thomas Moore notes: “[Sade] speaks for hidden and repressed mystery 
over against known and tested mores of civilisation’ (Moore 2005: 10). 

One of the most interesting aspects of Sade’s work, read in the way 
Moore suggests, revolves around the relationship between mother and 
child. Sade challenges the romantic account of the mother-child rela- 
tionship, and confronts its ambivalent nature. Julia Kristeva has written 


15. See also Glasser 1979 for a similar understanding of what he calls “the core 
complex’ for understanding sadistic behaviour: namely, a desire for merging with the 
mother accompanied by the fear of being consumed by her. 

16. And in psychoanalytic theory one of the key ways in which the developing 
child protects itself from what is felt to be bad is to project that badness onto others, a 
defence that can be repeated through life. 
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extensively on this ambivalence: the mother is all-encompassing and 
in order for language and the entrance into society to be affected, the 
father has to break the symbiotic relationship between her and her 
baby.” The importance of the father in Kristeva’s theorizing has been 
dismissed as reinforcing patriarchal norms (see Jantzen 1998: 51), but 
this claim misses Kristeva’s point. Her concern is to detail both the 
significance and the potential danger the mother poses to the child’s 
developing individuality. The mother who provides everything I need 
is also the mother who threatens to subsume/consume me. To con- 
sider the ambivalence, then, of the way in which the child perceives 
the mother is to open up a possible way of reading Sade. He presents 
a world where the unconscious phantasies of violence towards this all- 
powerful figure are brought out into the open. What is unconscious is 
made conscious in his writing. 


Violence Against the Mother 


The mother is most obviously present in Sade’s universe when she 
is being violated and murdered. Violence against her is used to rep- 
resent a range of possibilities and positions that are to be rejected or 
embraced by Sade’s libertines. The mother is habitually connected with 
the processes of Nature, representing its overwhelming fecundity. Her 
creativity, however, is not celebrated, and the reproductive woman is 
particularly despised in Sade’s novels. This response suggests some- 
thing of the ambivalence felt towards the natural world by the libertine. 
Pregnant women, linked with Nature's fertility, enter the narrative 
in order to be mistreated and murdered. Grand Duke Leopold, for 
example, notes that he knows ‘no greater satisfaction than causing a 
woman I have ingravidated to miscarry’ (Sade [1797] 1968: 618), and 
he proceeds to bring about this end for four women in a range of inge- 
niously cruel ways (Sade [1797] 1968: 618-22). In similar fashion, preg- 
nancy is treated as a crime under the ordinances of the libertines of The 
120 Days of Sodom. Constance, having heard stories of the butchering of 
pregnant women, is then tortured and murdered by Curval, who rips 
her child from her womb (Sade [1785] 1990a: 670). 

Ripping a fetus from the womb is seen as a pleasurable, liberating 
act. Birthing, on the other hand, is viewed as something repellent. The 
Comte de Belmor uses the image of a woman giving birth as a way of 


17. See Kristeva 1977 for a powerful description of the symbiotic connection 
between mother and child; also Kristeva 2001: 115-18 for her criticism of Klein’s over- 
valuation of the role of the mother that clarifies Kristeva’s own views on the role of the 
father. 
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undermining any affection that a lover might feel for her: “Picture her 
giving birth, this treasure of your heart; behold that shapeless mass of 
flesh squirm sticky and festering from the cavity where you believe 
felicity is to be found’ (Sade [1797] 1968: 510). Drawing attention to the 
vagina — shunned by Sade’s libertines in favour of the anus—suggests 
something of the horror felt towards the female reproductive organs. 
In language reminiscent of the existentialist philosopher Jean-Paul 
Sartre," Sade describes the female sex organs as ‘that hole’ (Sade [1791] 
1990b: 631). There is something potentially destructive and terrifying 
about reproduction, associated with the (dark) place from whence we 
came but also with the grave (that other hole) that is our inevitable 
destiny. The overt powerlessness of the mother in the hands of the lib- 
ertines thus seems to mask another reality: the womb that is shunned is 
all-powerful, and represents the possibility of annihilation. 

It is not just the process of reproduction, represented by the female, 
which is abused: actual mothers, mothers-in-relationship, are also 
mistreated. The novels reveal a number of examples of matricide. In 
The Misfortunes of Virtue (1787), Bressac offers a justification for the 
murder of his own mother that is almost absurdly Aristotelian: his life 
is dependent upon his father’s seed; his mother contributed nothing to 
his creation.” Moreover, she undoubtedly enjoyed the act that led to 
his creation, so he has no obligation towards her (Sade [1787] 1992: 41). 
This account of the mother who provides ‘nothing’ resonates with the 
previous representation of feminine sexuality as a hole. This language 
suggests that the despised female represents something that is to be 
feared in terms of its absence. This is symbolized by the female sex 
organs, but also by what the mother does — or does not— provide. The 
violence against the mother seems to originate in the recognition of the 
nothing that lies beneath the something of existence. 

A similar fear of maternal power pervades the ordeal of Madame de 
Mistival in Philosophy in the Boudoir (1795). Come to rescue her daugh- 
ter Eugenie from the clutches of the libertines Dolmancé and Madame 
de Saint-Ange, she becomes her daughter’s victim. Eugenie, now thor- 
oughly schooled in libertinage, takes a needle threaded with red cotton 
and stitches up her mother’s vagina and anus. Of all the horrific images 
that bombard Sade’s reader, this is particularly memorable. Perhaps 


18. See Sartre [1943] 1969: 612 for a similar image of the feminine as ‘the gluey, the 
sticky, the hazy, ...holes in the sand and in the earth, caves’. 

19. See Aristotle, On the Generation of Animals, Bk 1: 21 (730a), in W.D. Ross, The 
Oxford Translation of Aristotle (Oxford: Oxford University Press). In fact, even Aristotle 
does not go as far as Sade, for while he defines the male as the animating principle for 
life, he allows that the female contributes the material elements. 
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it is because in this act we arrive at the central place that abuse of the 
mother takes in the Sadeian universe. The mother is such a problematic 
figure that she has to be sealed up, eradicated as a potential source of 
life. The “hole’ from whence one came is so terrifying that it must be 
plugged. This underlying terror can be explained in a variety of ways. 
Angela Carter suggests that this act plays out the fears and desires of 
the Oedipus Complex: for the mother, the daughter is a rival, and for 
the daughter, the mother is a warning of her own destiny (Carter 1979: 
123). At the same time, the child’s jealousy of future rivals is given con- 
crete form in the act that makes intercourse impossible and that there- 
fore renders the mother sterile (Carter 1979: 135). At the heart of this 
act, however, seems to be a connection between rage against life itself 
and the playing out of this rage on the body of the mother. The sterile 
mother comes to represent both the desire to be the centre of a universe 
that is constantly changing, and the desire to halt the cycle of life that 
will, eventually, lead to one’s own destruction. 

Sade’s images are so astounding that it is difficult to know quite 
what conclusions one is to draw if one wishes to take them seriously. 
The rejection of the procreative woman suggests something of the liber- 
tine’s relationship with Nature. We have already noted the ambivalence 
of this relationship: Nature both nurtures libertine desire and threatens 
it with the inevitable destruction that is the lot of all things. Indeed, the 
acts against the mother suggest that a kind of revenge against Nature 
is being enacted. The procreation of Nature is eschewed in favour of 
appropriating her destructive trends. More than that, there seems to 
be a realization of, and a resistance to, the destruction that lies at the 
heart of creation. As Simone de Beauvoir notes, ‘Wherever life is in the 
making — germination, fermentation—it arouses disgust because it is 
made only in being destroyed’ (Beauvoir [1949] 1972: 178). By taking 
revenge against the creativity of Nature, represented by the mother, 
the libertine attempts to enact a sense of control over the unruliness 
and unpredictability of life. Death is anticipated and enacted on the 
bodies of the procreative feminine that brought us into being in the first 
place. 

The ambivalence and hostility towards life and nature is replicated 
in a further feature of the violence shown to the mother. The mother is 
never just subjected to physical violence: she is invariably the object of 
some kind of incestuous sexual attack. The mother is desired, as well 
as annihilated. The events that precede the stitching up of Mme de 
Mistival’s genitals by her daughter Eugenie suggest something of this 
ambivalence. Eugenie’s new identity as libertine is revealed through 


20. See also Mitchell 2003 for discussion of sibling rivalry. 
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an incestuous action. She offers ‘Mama dearest’ her buttocks to kiss, 
covered as they are in the dried blood and spunk of the orgies in which 
she has been participating (Sade: [1795] 1995: 143). As the scene devel- 
ops, Eugenie shows a growing fascination with her mother’s sexuality. 
Strapping on a dildo with which she proceeds to sodomise her mother, 
she exclaims: ‘Come, lovely Mama dearest, come, let me serve you as 
a husband... Ah, dear Mother, how beautifully you scream when your 
daughter fucks you!... Wait, dearest Mama; I believe you are discharg- 
ing...look at her eyes, Dolmancé—she is coming, is she not?’ (Sade 
[1795] 1995: 147). 

How to read this shocking connection of hostility and desire? The 
ability of the repressed to return has already been noted, and Janine 
Chassegeut-Smirgel suggests such a return to pervade Sade’s writings. 
His works, she argues, represent a ‘regression to the anal-sadistic phase’ 
(Chassegeut-Smirgel 1985: 2). At this time, around the age of two, the 
child’s developing bowel control makes it aware that it can both give 
and withhold, and so notions of ownership accompany this stage. 
I become aware of what I have, and also what others possess. In the 
process, I come to envy what others have (see Rosenberger 2005: 481- 
87). In noting Sade’s attempt “to reduce the universe to faeces, or rather 
to annihilate the universe of differences’ (Chassegeut-Smirgel 1985: 4), 
Chassegeut-Smirgel identifies the connection of envy with destruction. 
I envy what is yours, and seek to possess it even if that means that, in 
the process, I destroy it. In sadism proper, this feeling is not abated by 
other mitigating experiences. Destroying not just the presence of the 
mother but also the very idea that she is one’s mother is part of the 
attempt to undermine all difference and to possess everything. So all 
bodies are simply to be fucked. The incestuous desire for the mother 
thus goes hand-in-hand with the attempt to annihilate her. The absent 
mother, the uncontrollable mother, becomes in sadism the mother who 
is now controlled through controlling the current partner/victim.”! 

That Sade portrays a regression to an earlier stage of childhood 
development opens up an interesting way of reading his world of desire 
and death. And if we accept the view of staged child development, 
this is a phase that we, too, have negotiated. We have had to negotiate 
similar fears and desires regarding the figure of the mother. Consider, 
then, the not dissimilar images that Klein presents when describing the 
development of the child’s psychic world.” For Klein, the mother is 


21. See Glasser 1979. 

22. Rosenberger notes Klein’s “brilliant, radical, and, admittedly, somewhat misdi- 
rected drama regarding her observations of infants, even in the first months of life, as 
they lusted for and raged against their mothers’ breasts’ (Rosenberger 2005: 468). 
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never simply a figure of love and plenty for the child. The breast which 
is present, which nourishes, is also the breast which can be experienced 
as withdrawn and absent (see Klein 1926; Klein [1932] 1997). The breast 
that gives life can also be felt as the breast that can destroy. Adopting 
Klein’s theory allows for a reading of Sade to emerge that necessitates 
engaging not only with the mother who is destroyed, but also with the 
mother who can destroy. It is a reading that suggests that there may 
be more common ground between ‘normal’ psychic development and 
Sade than we might like to admit. 


The Annihilating Mother 


Given the many examples of violence meted out to mothers, the pres- 
ence of the annihilating mother can easily be overlooked. In a universe 
where family ties exist only to be broken, the murderous mother consti- 
tutes a particularly terrifying figure. The dynamic of desire and death 
identified above similarly permeates this version of the mother-child 
relationship. Consider Olympia’s confession to Juliette that she is “guilty 
of child-murder’ (Sade [1797] 1968: 711). This murder takes place after 
Olympia has taken her daughter Agnes as her lover. Satiated with this 
incestuous relationship, Olympia quickly becomes bored. Sexual plea- 
sure can now only be affected by contemplating her daughter’s death: 
‘only the thought of her destruction moistened my cunt’ (Sade [1797] 
1968: 711). She has Agnes incarcerated, and proceeds to torture and 
murder her. Olympia’s description of this process suggests something 
of the mother’s overwhelming power: “after three hours of the most 
various tortures, the most hideous and merciless, I restored to the ele- 
ments an inert mass which had received life in my womb only in order 
to become the toy of my rage and my viciousness’ (Sade [1797] 1968: 
714). Juliette eventually emulates her friend, and is party to her daugh- 
ter’s rape, torture and immolation at the hands of Noirceuil (Sade [1797] 
1968: 1186-187). 

These horrific acts, which fly in the face of everything that is com- 
monly assumed about the mother-child relationship, almost defy 
interpretation. At the same time, some mothers do abuse, torture and 
murder their children: and as Anna Motz points out, this happens 
more often than we might care to admit (see Motz 2008: 36). The phan- 
tasies that Sade spins are not outside the bounds of possibility. And 
if one considers less extreme, day-to-day examples, some mothers 
describe having deeply ambivalent feelings about their children.” 


23. For example, Adrienne Rich's reflections on motherhood: “The bad and good 
moments are inseparable for me. I recall the times when, suckling each of my children, 
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My contention is not that we are all therefore Sades/sadists, but that 
there is common ground between our earliest phantasies. And read 
against Klein’s theories, Sade’s tales of the murderous mother suggest 
a possible explanation for the prevalence of stories that have violence 
against the mother at their centre. Klein focuses her attention upon 
the relationship between mother and child in the first three months 
of life, and specifically upon the phantasies that the child constructs 
in response to finding itself in a strange and potentially hostile world. 
This description of what is happening in the child’s mind at such an 
early stage in development can provoke considerable scepticism.” At 
the same time, there is something about her account that rings true if 
we attempt to enter imaginatively into the child’s world, or if we con- 
sider the inconsolable crying of a baby. According to Klein, the child 
has to find ways of managing the potentially overwhelming anxiety of 
finding itself outside of the protective womb. Two basic psychic mecha- 
nisms are employed to manage this anxiety: the ‘paranoid-schizoid’ 
position and the ‘depressive’ position. It is the first position that offers a 
possible framework for understanding the hostility expressed towards 
the mother in Sade’s work, and which itself connects with his descrip- 
tions of the annihilating mother. Confronted with this frightening 
world, the child is gripped by phantasies of annihilation from which 
it must protect itself, and it does so by keeping what is felt to be good 
separate from what is felt to be bad. The child thus keeps the phantasy 
of the ‘good’ breast that is loving, feeding and creative, separate from 
the phantasy of the ‘bad’ breast that is felt as biting, hurtful, and terri- 
fying. Through this process of splitting, the baby learns to distinguish 
between love and cruelty. The mother’s ability to contain the child’s 
hostility enables anxiety to be managed. Eventually, the child needs 
to recognize that the mother contains both good and bad, weakness 


I saw his eyes open full to mine, and realised each of us was fastened to the other, not 
only by mouth and breast, but through our mutual gaze... I recall the physical pleasure 
of having my full breast suckled at a time when I had no other physical pleasure in the 
world except the guilt-ridden pleasure of addictive eating... I remember being uprooted 
from already meagre sleep to answer a childish nightmare, pull up a blanket, warm a 
consoling bottle, lead a half-asleep child to the toilet. I remember going back to bed 
starkly awake, brittle with anger, knowing that my broken sleep would make next day 
a hell, that there would be more nightmares, more need for consolation, because out 
of my weariness I would rage at those children for no reason they could understand. I 
remember thinking I would never dream again’ (Rich 1977: 31; quoted in Gerhardt 2004: 
16-17). 

24. As Rosenberger notes, ‘Klein’s rendition [of these phantasies] can only be a 
fantasy/ project (by her, of course, given the infant’s cognitive capacity at that age)’ 
(Rosenberger 2005: 476). 
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and power: a unifying process that denotes the work of the depressive 
position (see Klein 1935; Klein 1946). 

Klein’s theory suggests a complex mother-child relationship. The 
child feels the mother to be both loving and hostile, and thus ambiva- 
lence surrounds the figure of the mother. Moreover, her ability to feed 
the child, to give her all that she needs, is not just met with gratitude, 
but also with envy. The mother contains everything, the child (appar- 
ently) nothing. Behind the hostility of the child lies a realization of the 
power of the mother, for the mother who gives all, like the mother who 
offers nothing, suggests a mother who can annihilate.” The graphic 
description of Klein’s conception of the unconscious as “somewhere 
where you fry your parents’ kidneys’ (Phillips and Stonebridge 1998: 3) 
resonates with the brutality of Sade’s images and suggests something 
of their source. In the image of the tortured and torturing mother, Sade 
provides a literary rendition of the unconscious fears and desires expe- 
rienced by the child who is totally dependent upon the mother as the 
source of all things. The mother who can give is also the mother who 
can withhold; the mother who is loved is also envied. To hold together 
these views is a psychic achievement of the depressive position. Sade’s 
life suggests a problematic resolution of these different maternal quali- 
ties, yet the anxieties surrounding the mother with which he struggled 
are, if we take Klein seriously, common to us all. 

Read thus, there is considerably more connection between the 
images of the tortured and torturing mother than might initially seem 
to be the case. Sade presents us with a journey into the (repressed) 
imagination of the child’s hostility towards its mother that is itself 
based upon fear of and desire for her. He offers up a mirror in which 
to see graphic representations of early emotional experiences, and read 
against Klein’s framework some of the disturbing images that he pres- 
ents are rendered explicable. 


Conclusion 


I have suggested, then, that reading Sade allows access to aspects of the 
unconscious. The complex mix of emotions stirred up when reading 
Sade suggests what Freud calls the presence of the uncanny: that which 
seems to be frightening because it is unfamiliar turns out to be all-too- 
familiar (Freud 1919: 241). The violence, the incestuous desires, the fears 


25. If one dislikes the drama of Klein’s formulation, Sue Gerhardt’s description of 
what constitutes stress for babies might prove more palatable, but arguably the point 
is the same: “Babies resources are so limited that they cannot keep themselves alive... 
Without the parent's help, they could in fact die’ (Gerhardt 2004: 70). 
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of annihilation, can be read as the return of unacceptable desires and 
fears that have been repressed. In this sense, it is not just that Sade pro- 
vides an insight into the phantasies that shape and express the desires 
of the sadistic personality. His writing might indeed suggest something 
of the psychic experiences that shape such psychosexual pathologies, 
but it does more than that, for it corresponds with the phantasies of 
early childhood psychosexual development that may have been more 
successfully negotiated by the reader. Sade’s work becomes accessible 
because his is not a psychic world completely alien from our own. 

To read Sade is to journey into some of the deepest and darkest 
desires that shaped our own psychosexual development. Thomas 
Moore accepts that Sade is dangerous and repellent, but he also argues 
that through engaging with the Sadeian universe access is granted to 
the dark underbelly of human identity. In order to become integrated 
individuals who do not simply project our own internal darkness on to 
others, it is important to engage with the horrors within our own hearts. 
As I noted at the beginning of this paper, Anna Motz describes the way 
in which idealization is accompanied by denigration, and exploring 
Sade’s world enables us to engage with the Dark Mother who shadows 
the figure of the selfless Madonna. The fear of the powerful mother 
might go some way to explaining violence perpetrated in the real world 
against women as representatives of dangerous natural processes. It 
might also explain the common derogation and casual misogyny of 
much speech and behaviour, or indeed the vilifying of women who 
commit acts of violence. Interrogating our phantasies through those 
that Sade presents enables discussion and reflection on such attitudes. 
In confronting Sade, we confront ourselves. 
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